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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has. for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
hawever, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
tolligence, and the newsof the day. 

Txame—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annam to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
tarn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N.Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Sursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 











#@teel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hog, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 
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@ewing-Silks: : Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cage, VU. H. Mitugr, C. Orns, Jgenis. 
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Wravefing-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants a 


. W. Burnuam, . 
Mas. ‘EB. Wernmeett Superintendents. 





Qravais: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Vetzer, Superintendent. 








Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for. sale.at 
the Community. 
Mus. A. C. Srars, means 





Milling : Custom work done as “eéeal at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 





SJob-Printing : ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madisen Co., NV. y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


BAe ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50 


Bible Communism ;: A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
a atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 





Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(2d and 3rd) of the 


Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


kay Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


k@e Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 








Salvation from Sin and Death. 

The doctrine of Christ crucified, was 
not, in the preaching of the apostles, 
mere historical fact, or theological theory, 
but a great practical truth, to be known in 
the experience of believers. By their 
union with Christ they came to know the 
fellowship of his sufferings and receive 
the spirit of his cross. That spirit was, 
and is, ‘Lo I come to do thy will, O God.’ 
Henge Paul, (Heb. 10,) represents the 
death of Christ as effecting, not merely 
the justification of believers as by a vica- 
rious sacrifice, but their sanctification.— 
‘By the which will,’ says he, ‘we are 
sanctified through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ once for all.’ 

We may illustrate this idea by pro- 
posing an example. Suppose a man is 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and thereby 
@ poison is infused into his blood, which, 
without some antidote, will inevitably 
destroy him. Suppose a healthy man, 
who has not been bitten, now comes and 
opens his own veins together with the 
veins of him who is bitten, and thus 
makes a communication between the two, 
so that their blood shall flow into each 
other and become mingled. The person 
bitten might now be said to partake of 
the other’s life, and the healthy person 
to partake of the other’s death. And if 
the power of life in the blood of the 
healthy man, be sufficient to overcome the 
power of the poison in the blood of him 
who was bitten, both may live. 

So it was in the incarnation of Christ. 
Man was decieved and bitten by the ser- 
pent. The poison of sin was infused in- 
to him, and death prevailed as the conse- 
quence. The Son of God came and join- 
ed himself to humanity by taking on him 
the seed of Abraham, and being made in 
"the likeness of sinful flesh. Thus ‘he 
"poured out his soul (or life) unto death.’ 
And as he came down from heaven ‘ to 
give life to the world’ so it is said of him 
in the prophetic description of the atone- 
ment— ‘He hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows ;’ or as Matthew ex- 
presses it, ‘ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses.’ This passage 
is quoted by the evangelist on the men- 
tion of Christ’s healing the sick. But 
how could he be said to take our infirmi- 
ties and bear our sicknesses, if h> mere- 
ly removed them by exerting his omnip- 
otence, and experienced no suffering him- 
self? When the woman who had an is- 
sue of blood was healed by touching the 
hem of his garment, it is said that ‘he 
immediately percieved that virtue was 
gone out of him.’ This shows that con- 
tact with him imparted health to those 
who touched him in faith ; 
tional to infer that he recieved disease 
and suffering in exchange, though the 
power of his life was sufficient to over- 
comethem. So it is said that when he 
raised Lazaras from the dead, he groan- 
ed in himself when he came to the grave. 
The Son of God was manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the devil. 
The works of the devil, according to the 
testimony of Scripture, are sin and death. 





‘He that committeth sin is of the devil ; 


a} sin ;’ 


and it is ra-| ne 
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for the devil sinneth from the beginning.’ 
Again, ‘death entered into the world by 
and, ‘He that hath the power of 
death is the devil.’ In the incarnation, 
death and resurrection of Christ, he 
gained a full victory over all the power of 
man’s greatenemy. His victory was two- 
fold : 1, victory over sin ; 2, victory over 
death. In his temptation in the wilder- 
ness—in his enduring of the contradiction 
of sinners through his subsequent minis- 
try—and finally, in his agony in the gar- 
den, when Satan exerted his utmost pow- 
er of temptation, Jesus was victorious 
over sin. Still, death, the offspring of 
sin, reroained to be overcome. He there- 
fore met this last enemy, and ‘laid down 
his life that he might take it again,’— 
Having thus entered the last strong hold 
of Satan, and vanquished him there, he 
rose triumphant over both sin and death, 
‘having obtained eternal redemption for 
us,’ and became head over all things to 
the church. 

The question now arises, How does the 
victory of Christ over sin and death be- 
come available to us? The Scriptures 
authorize us to answer, ‘By the hearing 
of faith’ ‘Ye are all the children of 
God,’ says Paul, ‘by faith in Christ Jesus.’ 
By the hearing of faith believers receive 
the Spirit ; and ‘by one Spirit they are all 
baptized into one body.’ Gal. 3: 2, 14, 
and 1 Cor. 12: 13. Again, Paul says, 
‘Now ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers in particular’ Thus it is easy to 
see, that if believers are members of 
Christ, if he is ‘the head, from which all 
the body has nourishment ministered,’ he 
imparts to his members his own life- 
blood,—that blood which has in it suffi- 
cient power of righteousness and life to 
overcome all the power of sin and death. 
Hence, the victory of Christ becomes the 
victory of his members. 

To them therefore that believe in the 
Son of God, his word is, ‘ Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.’ If we by 
faith have become the children of God 
and members of the body ot Christ, if his 
life pervades all the members of his body, 
then his victory over sin and death be- 
comes ours. No temptation can come up- 
on us in which he does not know how to 
succor us, or from which he is not able to 
deliver us. ‘Greater is he that is in you, 
than he that is in the world.’ 





How to use Material Things. 


Every thing we do is of the nature of 
an ordinance, and should be considered 
as connected with a spiritual operation. 
The Lord’s supper, in the Primitive 
church, was to be eaten in a special man- 
r, ‘discerning the Lord’s body,’ or it 
would produce a bad effect. ‘For this 
cause,’ said Paul, (i. ¢., because they ate 
and drank unworthily,) ‘many are weak 
and sickly’—the ordinance became an or- 
dinance of Satan to them, communicating 
mischief instead of life. What is here set 
forth in respect to a special matter, is sub- 
stantially true of all outward things,— 
There is a way tc use this world as not 
abusing it—to use it as God’s ordinance. 


NO. 46. 











ternal enjoyment, as a method of worship 

and interchange between us and the di- 

vine. On the other hand, there is a way 

to use material pleasures as a medium of 
interchange between usand the diabolical, 

which will make us weak and sickly. So 

while we insist upon keeping our freedom 

to use all things, as a constitutional right, 

never to be given up, at the same time we 

can pray, ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ 

and be vigilant in finding out where temp- 

tation comes in ; so that when the use of 
things good in themselves becomes an or- 
dinance of the devil, we can check. it The 

wisdom of Christ will manifest itself in 

our experience, by teaching us to propor- 
tion our use of this world to our spiritual 
strength. ‘One believeth that he may 
eat all things ; another who is weak eat- 
eth herbs.—Let not him that eateth de- 

spise him that eateth not; and let not 

him which eateth not, judge him that 
eateth ; for God hath received him,’ 

The right use of the things of this 
world depends on our digestive power.— 
We do not give an infant vegetables that 
we can digest with perfect safety our- 
selves. Its food must be proportioned to 
its digestive power. There is a digestive 
power that will spiritualize and sanctify 
every thing that we receive. ‘ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving: for it is sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer.’ There is digestive 
power. The whole of our wisdom consists 
in the discernment of what we can bear. 
When we pray, ‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,’ we pray to know how to propor- 
tion our use of this world to our digestive 
power—we pray to be kept from using 
any more of this world than we can digest. 

We cannot regulate ourselves by refer- 
ence to others; for one can digest more 
than another. Neither can we make any 
general rule for specific conduct ; but we 
must have instinctive wisdom and discern- 
ment for ourselves, 





What shall we Learn First? 

Suppose there were two sciences set 
before a man for him to choose which he 
would learn ; the one of near interest to 
him, entering into all the concerns of his 
life, without which he would be miserable, 
while with it he had every reason to ex- 

ect to be happy; the other not so im- 
mediately important, though contributing 
greatly to his pleasure or his luxury ; 
would any sane mind hesitate which he 
ought to give attention to? Suppose, 
too, that for one who attended to the 
first, there was an ultimate prospect of 
attaining the other also, while the second 
gave no such promise in relation to the 
first ; would there, again we ask, be any 
hesitation ? Would not the school which 
taught the first be eagerly sought ? . 

Yet this is actually the case in regard 
to Communism. It is not, perhaps, as 
good a channel at present for obtaining 
directly an education, as the term is or- 
dinarily accepted in the world, as ordinary 
society is. But it certainly does teach,— 
fur it cannot exist without teaching—a 





There is a way to use every form of ex- 


science that ordinary society affords very 
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little opportunity for learning—the sci- 
ence of Charity—of brotherly love. Sci- 
ence, we say, for it is truly a science— 
one of a breadth and hight and vital im- 
port, with which what are now called sci- 
ences cannot compare. Little would it 
avail man; to know how the planets move, 
or to measure off the earth, if that at- 
tainment were left out, which should en- 
able him to live in peace and love among 
his fellows. Knowledge and prophecies, 
eays the great Apostle, shall vanish away; 
but Faith, Hope and Charity, shall stand 
forever, An ordinary education cannot 
teach man to love his brother. But the 
education which the gospel proposes, gives 
first this priceless jewel, and with it also 
all that the world can give. This is the 
central point from which a true education 
should start. 
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The Korward-Look of Communism. 

















To those interested in watching society in its 
home and social phases, it is somewhat exciting 
to note the ebb and flow of the Associative or 
Communistic movement. In the numerous at- 
tempts and failures to realize the scheme of As- 
sociation, there is much, we admit, that is calcu- 
lated to lead outsiders to look upon the whole 
movement. as an abnorinal manifestation, and 
referable to the idiosyncracics of particular indi- 
viduals. But to those who, in some sense, may 
be said to have had a peep behind the scenes, 
these frequeatly recurring attempts at associative 
life are positive indications of a natural and deep- 
seated want in human nature for a more perfect 
and more highly organized society. 

The fault with these attempts to reconstruct 
society is, that they have not been radical enough, 
There is, we are confident, a foundation of prim- 
itive rock upon which a permanent communistic 
atructure can be built. But to get at this rock 
foundation, pretty much all the rubbish of present 
society must be cleared away ‘ with the besom of 
destruction,’ Now this, as we have said before, 
has never been done. For instance, marriage 
familism, the prevalent manifestation of man's 
pivotal and strongest affections, has not only been 
left intact, but has founda prominent place in 
nearly all these social attempts. Now, how can 
it be expected that that which is the life-——the 
organizing principle—of vuld scciety, can, by any 
kind of necromancy, become part of a new socicty 
and not act, sooner or later, as a disorganizer ? 

The Hopedale Community, if it can longer be 
called a Community, has lately been ‘making 
progress backward.’ Mr. Ballou says, ina late 
number of The Practical Christian, that last 
spring it ceased to be a Joint Stock Community, 
and became what he styles a Rural Community- 


We cannot help sympathizing with him after his | &® 


fourteen years’ struggle to realize a Joint Stock 
Community, when he says that he ‘felt as if the 
great Cause nearest his heart was ‘atally para- 
lyzed.’ At the same time his talk about improv- 
ing humanity for Community iife, when they 
themselves were unable to live together in Christ- 
ian charity, appears rather ludicrous. 

Here isan expose of their social syst&mg and 
present position: » 

“The Constitution of the Practical Christian 
Republic prescribes four grades of Communities; 
viz. Parochial, Rural, Joint Stock, and Common 
Stock Communities. All these are to stand on 
the same platform of Principles, but may differ in 
respect to property and business arrangements. 
Parochial Communities are to be organized with- 
aut exclusive Domains, like simple religious socie- 
ties. Twelve or more persons, adopting the 
General Constitution, may form oe anywhere. 
Rural Communities are to have an exclusive Do- 
nain held in distinct family homesteads, with only 
sach public unitary conveniences as the (Jommu- 
nity may from time to time agree to sustain. 
Joint Stock Communities are to have an exclusive 
domain, held mainly in Joint Stock lroprietor- 
= with a unitary industrial organization, and 
such combined domestic economies, &c., as may 
be deemed expedient. Common Stock Commu- 
nities are to hold and manage all their proper- 
ty, with their industrial and economical matters, 
for the time being, in common—paying no wa- 
ges, and allowing no interest on capital. But 
any member may with draw at discretion, and 
take out ninety per cent. of his rightful portion 
of the Common Stock.—Such is our social system.” 


The ‘Modern Times’ Community has not ben 


heard from lately. Some one inquiring how it 
was getting along, was ans:vered, that it had proba- 
bly become a Nomadic Community. M. Cabet, 
expelled and dead, the Icarian Community at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, would appear to haye lost its 
integrity. Altogether these different Communi- 
ties seem to have a rather unpromising forward- 
look. 

Barbaroux, one of the leaders of the French 
Revolution, in a certain strait of affairs, once 
wrote to the Revolutionary committee at Mar- 
seilles, saying. ‘Send us five hundred men who are 
not afraid to die!’ Communism too, wants men 
who are not afraid to die—men who are not 
afraid to die to the world, but who want to live 
unto Christ. Every day is deepening the convic- 
tion in us, that the beginning of Communism is the 
beginning of the judgment, and that none but 
earnest men can have much to do with it. It is 
not the province of the social speculator, but it is 
the province of the man who is living for eternity» 
and who sees an infinite consequence attached to 
his present life. The issue is not whether we shall 
be happier or have more of the utilicies of life’ 
but whether we will live in obedience to the truth’ 
and scourge passion and appetite into its service. 

The truth is that the universe was not made 
upon the ‘greatest happiness’ principle. Happi- 
ness is an accident of duty and obedience to the 
truth. We are first todo our appointed work, 
and secondly, to be happy. The neglect to recog- 
nize this principle lies at the bottom of the nu- 
merous Associative failures. Men have made their 
happiness primary, and truth secondary, in these 
attempts. There has been no recognition of suf- 
fering as a part of God’s scheme of salvation.— 
Dreary, to us, is the outlook of that man or 
community of men with whom happiness, instead 
of the will of God, is primary. 





A Conservative Influence. 

Man not only needs to be in harmony with so- 
ciety, but also needs tu have harmony among the 
varied powers and faculties of his own nature.— 
There is a constant tendency for one or an- 
other of his faculties,to get the lead of the rest, 
and to keep up an abnormal activity. Any one 
that has noted his own experience, will per- 
ceive the frequently recurring necessity of having 
his life and blood diverted from some wearied 
portion of his system, to fresh and untasked tis- 
sues. There is at such times an instinctive look- 
ing for means to restore the system to a cooler 
activity. This necessity for some harmonizing 
power lies, we think, at the bottom of much of 
the stimulating and narcotizing so prevalent and 
so disastrous in all civilized society. N.P. Willis, 
in defending himself for drinking lager-bier, gives 
us the following experience, which exactly illus- 
trates the liability and want which we have in 
mind: 

“It is probably a less possible thing, for a jour- 
nalist, than for any other hard-working, intellect- 
ual drudge, to enjoy well-proportioned health. 
The variety of subjects upon which he is com- 
pelled each day to concentrate a compulsory at- 
tention, the multiplicity of private letters upon 
affairs of no interest to him, the sudden transitions 
from one menta] direction to another, and the 
‘lack of that sympathy of habit which sustains a 
labor of thought upon any one class of topics, be- 
t, after a while, a feverish irritability that 
amounts to a disease. It would be more manage- 
able, of course, if the muscular and other func- 
tions were proportionately exercised, each day, 
and it would be still better if the mind would 
stop its excitement when it stops working. But 
it is oftenest only a small portion even of the 
— faculties which are overtasked in an Edit- 
org day’s toil, while the remaining intellectual 
energies, and all his more physical powers, lie un- 
healthily torpid; and it is Nature’s penalty for 
this unequal demand upon our gifts—for this call- 
ing upon the little finger to do the work of a 
whole hand—that, we suffer what I speak of. The 
brain is left seething with a feverish activity—as 
purposeless and unprofitable as the miller’s wheel 
left turning without a grist—and there is neither 
repose to be had in waking nor refreshment to be 
found in sleep. 

To find a ap tes 5 therefore, (as there 
was, perhaps, little need to explain thus elabor- 
ately to you) is an Editor’s most urgent need; 
and, with the hope of discovering this elixir vite, 
I must cunfess to extensive experimenting. I 
tried opiates—but they have their unprofitable 
reaction. (Though, in the homeopathic. arseni- 
cum, I thought, for a while, I had found, at least, 
the secret of blissfully calm sleep; and I used it, 
till the demand for increasing doses made me fear 
for it in its character as an allopathic poison.) 
Wines and alcoholic stimulants are still worse 
after mental over-work ; for though they tempo- 
rarily enliven, it is by giving a fresh vigor to the 
very activity there is need to abate, and the next 
day’s exhaustion sadly punishes for it. Smo- 
king is a sedative to some, but that I never tried. 
Ionce drank tea or coffee after my day’s work 
was over—but I found that to be a wasteful 





‘getting up of the steam after arriving at the 
wharf. Horse-back riding, or counter-exercise 


of the rest of the system, is only a partial relief, 
even if it were always corveniently pussible; for 
it excites the blood, and the diseased and irritated 
brain takes more than its portion of the stimulus. 
In despair, at last, of anything which would calm 
the nervous excitability of my waking leisure, or 
enable me to sleep healthfully and quietly, I lis- 
ened to a medical friend who pronounced lager- 
bier to be the needed catholicon. 

But this narcotizing to ensure harmony does 
not pay; something better is demanded. And 
that better thing is love. It will yet be found 
that love is the only trae harmonizer, not only in 
society, but among our individual faculties. Its 
operation is two-fold: In the first place it lessens 
the liability to feverish and abnormal action, and 
in the second place, it offers the readiest and most 
natural channel for a diversion of the life and at- 
tention from any direction that has become irk- 
some, bathes the whole man in an elixir of health, 
tempers and cools his brain, and restores his sys- 
tem to its natural poise. Had love no other func- 
tion than that of a regulating force, it would still 
be of incalculable value. We are satisfied that 
the lack of the conservative influence of love, is 
the predisposing cause of much ill health and pre- 
mature old age. The more intellectual and finely 
organized persons are the people who suffer the 
most. Right here is one of our strongest objec- 
tions to marriage. It does not give the natural 
scupe to, and make the most of, man’s suscepti- 
bility tolove. It is a half-and-half affair, incident 
to the reign of appetite, and destined to decay in 
the highest civilization of which man, by the 
grace and protection of Christ, is capable. So- 
ciety when most perfectly organized, will be or- 
ganized with a more scientific reference to man’s 
love-needs, than has heretofore prevailed. 

But before society can fully avail itself of the 
conservative influences of love, there must be an 
apprehension of Christ as a social savior. It 
must by the power of Christ be civilized until it 
apprehends the distinction between man’s amative 
and propagative nature. Under the worldly mar- 
riage system, presided over by selfishness and 
appetite, love becomes a questionable blessing.— 
The following extract from Dr. J. C. Jackson, 
will show how that which under right influences 
would be a blessing, becomes an engine of de- 
struction to more parties thau one: 

“The class of married men who suffer most 
from sexual abuse, are brain-workers. They wear 
themselves out in demands on the sexual propen- 
sity, much more than the toiler....I venture to 
say that lawyers, doctors, ministers, literary men, 
and men of habits of brain-work, are, within the 
pale of the marriage relations, greatly more given 
to this kind of emotional gratification, than hard 
working, toil-worn men.....Would thinkers re- 
flect on this view of the case, possibly they might 
find a solution to the problem which has so long 
and so often perplexed them, why a great man, 
one of commanding ability, whose presence filled 
a large space, so uniformly leaves a stock of* chil- 
dren immeasurably his inferiors; why it is that 
the difference is sq qwuch more marked in his case 
between himself aod hig children, and the po@ 
working men and hig, children. Usually deten- 
oration marks the ling of succession of the fortie?, 
and improvement of latter. The great man’s 
boys and girls do not, with all the additional 
facilities for growth made available in each suc- 
cessive age, reach to his armpits in stature, while 
the poor man’s are his superiors. A very good 
reason for this is to be found in the general ex- 
haustion of the reproductive powers.” 





Antecedents of the South. 


The following paragraphs which we cut from the 
Independent, will do much to throw light upon 
Southern society and spirit. That the South, 
especially Virginia, was settled by the aristocratic 
element, and New England by the Puritan or com- 
mon element, of English society, is generally un- 
derstood; but that the former section received a 
good proportien of the felon element, is not, we 
think, so commonly known: 

“Tt is a fact of history that transportation as a 
penalty for crime was a common thing under the 
administration of law in Great Britain, long before 
convicts were ever sent to New South Wales. 
Before the revolution which established the inde- 
pendence of the United States, convicted felons 
whose punishment was, for any reasou, commuted 
from death to trunsportation beyond the seas, were 
sent by Government to be sold or given away, as 
servants for a term of years, in the colonies. In 
what colonies? To the best of our know and 
behef, they were not sent to New-England or New- 
York; but, from the first, they were sent, in no 
inconsiderable numbers, to Virginia, and to other 
colunies in the South—probably also to Barbadoes 
and other colonies of the West Indian archipelago. 
In 1619, ‘a hundred dissolute vagabonds, the 
sweepings of the prisons, wero sent to Virginia 
to be sould as servants—a practice long continued 
as a regular item of British criminal jurisprudence, 
in spite of the repeated complaints of the colonists, 
and their repeated efforts to prevent it.’ (Hul- 
dreth, i., 119.)” 

While the British Government was thus shov- 





ing off\its felons, it was at the same time busy in 


protecting the slave trade and foisting slavery up- 
on her American Colonies. Slavery soon began 


to degrade labor and “the transported convict, 
through his term of service, and afterwards, was 
under influences more disadvan 8, in many 
respects, than those under which he had been 
born and trained at home. Instead of being less 
inclined to vagabondism and barbarism than be- 
fore his transportation, he was more so. His on- 
ly position was in the class of ‘ poor whites’—a 
class whose condition in every particular but lib- 
erty, is below the slaves; and to thet ill-starred 
class he added his quota of moral and social deg- 
radation. Or rather, the transportation of con- 
victs and other vagabonds, from the mother coun- 
try, placed in the slave-labor colonies, at their be- 
ginning, made the nucleus around: which that class 
with all its wretchedness was originally formed—a 
class which from that day to this has been ever 
growing, and has never outgrown its original 
character—a class whose tendencies and destinies 
are at this moment, not less than slavery itself, 
the problem and the terror of thoughtful patriot- 
ism in the South. It is by means of this class, 
miserable and degraded below the level of a French 
or Spanish peasantry, and paralleled only by the 
Neapolitan lazzaroni, that the demagogues of 
Southern politics maintain their mischievous as- 
cendency.” 





Weekly Summary. 

The Crimean war over, and its immediate in- 
fluence upon European politics somewhat dimin- 
ished, the rulers of Europe, never much suspected 
of seeking the good of any nation except their 
own, are doubtless left free to enter upon new re- 
lations with each other, as interest or national 
prejudices may dictate. There has been much 
talk of the dissolution of the Anglo-French Alli- 
ance, and of Russian secret diplomacy to bring 
that about. 

Public opinion in England has lately become 
more confident of the practicability of the Atlan- 
tic Telegraph. The labors of Maury and the re- 
sults of the late soundings by the United States 
ship Artic, have brought about this change. The 
British Admirality, it is said, will send outa 
steamer in the spring to make additional sound- 
ings ‘across and across’ the track of the Arctic. 

The Emperor of France will remain in Paris, 
the Parisians, it is said, not liking his frequent 
absences. 

In Spain there has been a change of ministry. 
O’Donnell has fallen, and Gen. Narvaez has been 
put in his place. ‘This change,’ says the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Tribune, ‘means that 
the will of the queen is overshadowing—has over- 
shadowed every other power or authority in the 
Spanish state.’ 

From Kansas we learn that twenty Free-State 
men, charged with the crime of taking up arms 
against a gang of ruffians, one of the outposts of 
an army marching on Lawrence with the avowed 
intention of destroying it, have been found guilty 
of manslaughter, and sentenced by Judge Le- 
compte to five years’ imprisonment at hard la- 
bor, which, under the Bogus laws, is to be per- 
formed with a ball and chain to the leg, upon the 
public works. In the meantime, Hayes, a noto- 
rious Pro-Slavery murderer whom Goy. Geary had 
taken much pains, expending $700, as he said, to 
have arrested, was admitted to bail by Judge Le- 
compte, and had escaped to Missouri. This, it is 
reported, greatly exasperated Gov. Geary. A 
correspondent of the 7'ribune, writing from Law- 
rence, says that ‘ Freedom in Kansas is practically 
at an end for the present.’ The election of Bu- 
chanan would seem to give little hope of any me- 
horation of the condition of the Free State peo- 
ple in Kansas. Yet, on the other hand, trade at 
Lawrence is said to be brisk, few people are leav- 
ing, aid is being received from the East, and Free 
State emigrants are reported to be entering the 
Territory at several points. 





Miscellany. 

.--- President Walker of Nicaragua, has issued 
a manifesto in the El Nicaraguense, in which he 
pronounces in favor of burning the dead as a 
sanitary measure. 

..--The Legislature of Vermont has appropri- 
ated twenty thousand dollars from its treasury, 
for the relief of the famishing and oppressed Free 
State people of Kareas. 


..--+ Does the Grape Pay ?—The editor of the 
Western Farm Journal says, that within a cir- 
cuit of fifteen to twenty miles around Cincinnati, 
there are at this time two thousand acres in 
grapes, chiefly of the Catawba variety. The crop 
this year is completely a failure, yet the busi- 
ness, notwithstanding a large outlay in the first 
cost of preparing ground, &c., is found on the 
whole to pay, and pay handsomely. One of the 
most intelligent and systematic cultivators, who 





has kept account with his vineyard for nine years 
during which period there have been several such 
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failures as that of this year, viz.: about une-third 
short of an average, informed him that the average 
of his yearly profits, on the nine years, would not 
be less than $300 per acre. 

The value of our present year’s crop of grapes, 
as an exchangeable commodity, is at the rate of 
$731 per acre.—[ Ed. 

..--The cultivated lands of England and all 
their appurtenances are estimated worth $10,860, 
000,000. The whole property of the kingdom is 
estimated to be worth $22,235,000,000. 

...-Gov. Wise, of Virginia, is reported to have 
made the following remark to a Northern Gentle- 
man: “ We have no fears of Northern Abolition- 
ists. But what we have to fear is an insurrection 
among ourselves.” “ What!” exclaimed the other 
“an insurrection of the blacks?” “Not at all,” 
responded his Wise Excellency, “not of the 
blacks, but of the poor whites !” 

----The Union and American of Nashville, 
Tenn., says that the recent Presidential canvass 
has had a deleterious effect upon the slave popu- 
lation. The negrocs manifested an unusual inter- 

est in the result, and attended the political meet- 
ings of the whites in large numbers. This is dan- 
gerous. The necessity for watchfulness is very 
great. The slayeholders must anxiously guard 
both against the attacks of Nothern fanatics, and 
the insiduous wiles of enemies at home. ‘ These 
are questions,’ says Zhe Union and American, 
‘no less worthy of consideration than the issues 
of the recent canvass. A secret enemy is more 
dangerous than an open foe. An explosive mine 
under our own house, is more threatening than 
the boiling volcanoes in the distance.’— Tribune. 

.---Lady Byron, the widow of the poet, has 
made a donation of £65 for the relief of sufferers 
in Kansas, using Mrs. H. B. Stowe as her trans- 
mitting agent, and requesting her to see ‘ that 
the money shall not be applied to the purpose of 
providing arms.’ 

.---According to Archbishop Cullen, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland is passing through 
a perilous crisis. ‘ Kighteen institutions,’ he says, 
‘are founded in Dublin, with the'impious design 
of destroying the faith and morals of the poor 
Catholics; and at least five thousand every year 
succumb to their influence ; and the eighteen es- 
tablishments, to all appearance, make up but a 
third or fourth part of the organization formed 
for the same purpose.’ 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, Nov. 17.—We still have fine weather; 
though not warm enough to melt the snow, which 
nearly covers the earth, giving it quite a wintry 
appearance. for visitors we have our iriends 
Mrs. R. and B. from Baldwinsville, who are stop- 
ping with us afew days. They seem much like 
members of the family, engaging in the different 
employments that come to hand, attending bces, 
&c., which makes it pleasant all round. We like 
to have believers who visit us, feel at home, and 
there is no surer way to produce a home feeling 
than for them to mingle as much as practicable 
with the family in their various avocations. It 
would be no compliment to them to be set aside 
ag company, and waited on, after the ordinary 
fashion. This course would imply separation. 
We wish to treat all with due politeness and 
attention, while at the same time we pursue our 
course and fulfill our duties, as responsible mem- 
bers of the family, without interruption ——Ar- 
rivals: G. D. A., who has been on a visit to Wal- 
lingford, with his younger brother, who is to re- 
main here for a time. 

Friday, 21.—The morning was delightful, but 
a south-easterly wind springing up, gave indica- 
tions of rain, which fell in small quantities in the 
evening and during the night. The wind in the 
mean ‘time increased to agale, in the midst of 
which, at about midnight, our brother E. H. H., 
and Mrs. H., arrived, on their return from a visit 
tothe East.——Cniticism in the evening of a 
member of the band. The subject of music gave 
rise to some remarks encouraging to those who 
are desirous to make attainments in the art, and 
yet have no natural gift, as the saying is, or voice 
for singing. Mr. N. repudiated the idea so prev- 
alent in society, that some persons have a ‘ natu- 
ral’ ear for music, and others have none. Such a 
sharp aristocratic distinction as this implies be- 
tween persons, in relation to one of the gifts of 
the senses, is not fairly warranted by nature or 
fact. The question of musical capability is one 
of degree, not of absolute possession. Because 
one person has a longer nose than another, can 
he turnand say, You have not a natural nose 7 
The idea in question results in the setting up of 
an aristocracy, a House of Lords, in the musical 





commoners, and has a tendency in the one class 
to foster self-conceit, and toimproperly discourage 
and depress the other. The only difference that 
should be recognized between persons’ musical 
powers, is the same that is found to exist in re- 
lation to the senses of sight, smell, &c. Some 
have a keener appreciation of musical sounds and 
harmonies than others, but nature has given to 
all the rzedimental power, at least of making 
melody; and cultivation, persistency in training 
the voice and ear, will ensure to every one res- 
pectability of musical attainment. 

Wednesday, 26.—Nine years ago to-day, saw, 
the little beginning of this association. Many are 
the straits and difficulties it has had to encounter, 
but this ninth anniversary finds it in a state of 
thankful prosperity ; business in the ‘full tide of 
successful operation ;’ family stores all-sufficient ; 
anc what we think the most of, the family spirit 
reigning with peaceful dominion—holding in con- 
quered harmony a household of nearly two hun- 
dred. We have celebrated it as a Thanksgiving 
day, departing, in customary fashion, from the 
usual routine as to the time of meals, &. We 
breakfasted at eight, took dinner at two, and had 
refreshments in the parlor at half past seven.— 
Reading in the Berean before breakfast. Between 
breakfast and dinner, work went on as usual, 
After dinner we had a well-attended bag-bee, at 
which was commenced the reading of Bayard 
Taylor’s new series of letters from Europe. From 
five to quarter before seven, a dance; then read- 
ing in Capt. Kane; then meeting, and so closed the 
day. The cheer for dinner, which is generally con- 
sidered the grand demonstration of thankfulness, 
was oysters, stuffed chickens, huckleberry pie, 
and currant wine, with the et ceteras of a common 
meal. Instead of our usual simple diet making 
us hungry for meat and fat, and leading to surfeit 
when there is an opportunity, it is found to have 
a very moderating effect. One said in the even- 
ing meeting, that he had had a happy day, and 
that his stomach felt well—he did not expect to 
see any of his relations after he went to sleep. 

By the way, the reading of Dr. Kane has a good 
tendency to make us thankful eaters. The soup 
of a fattened rat, the fresh blood of a fox, shreds 
of frozen meat gleaned from a bear’s head, once 
packed away as a zodlogical specimen, were luxu- 
ries to be taken very delicately, tn his second 
winter in the Arctic seas. 





Love and Beavty, 

How true it is that love isa beautifier! Indeed 
we hardly know how to separate love and beauty. 
Our hearts involuntarily unite the two—we can 
scarcely thinkeof one without the other. ll the 
beauties of nature whisper to us of love, and truly 
too, for they are emanations from the God of love. 
But it is only to the truly loving that the mys- 
terious beauties of nature are revealed in all their 
glory. We conceive of beauty as the external ex- 
pression of love, and love as the soul of all beauty, 
Wherever love finds a habitation, there it will 
form and mold for itself an apprupriate expression, 
and beauty will be its surroundings. It will 
beautify the character, and operate as a magic 
charm on the homeliest face—make it radiant with 
the soul within. Mackay, from his poetic sou} 
thus writes of the unity of love and beauty: 

Beauty and Love—and are they not the same ? 
The one is both—and both are but the one— . 
Pervasive they of all around the sun, 

Of one same essence, differing but in name. 

Lo! when pure Love lights his immortal flame, 
He, and all Earth and Heaven in Beauty shine 
And when true Beauty shows her fave divine, 

Love permeates the universal frame. 

Holy of holies—mystery sublime! 

Who truly loves is beautiful to see, 

And scatters Beauty wheresoe’er he goes. 

They fill all space—they move the wheels of Time 
And evermore from their dread Unity, 

Through all the firmaments Life’s ocean flows; 


fome Paragraphs. 
One with Christ. 
In the believer’s conflict with evil, 
whether pertaining to the spirit or body, 
he can always fall back on the assurance 
that he is one with Christ, and a parta- 
ker in his victories. No matter how strong 
his temptations may be, or how dark 
things may appear to him, his trials can- 
not be greater than those which Christ 
met with in his mission on earth, when 
in contact with the unbelief and infidelity 
which everywhere pressed upon him.— 











realm, to which the mass of the people are but 


Neither can his darkness be more oppres- 


sive than that which Christ endured in 
his agony in the gardea, Let our suffer- 
ings be what they may, Christ has met 
and conquered them—has suffered, died 
and risen again triumphant. Whatever 
goes on outwardly, we know that He is 
in the resurrection, and that our course 
to the resurrection is through fellowship 
with his sufferings. Everything which 
tends to crucify the flesh—the old man— 
advances us toward the resurrection, the 
birth of the new man. Paul says, ‘ That 
I may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto 
his death ; if by any means I might at- 
tain unto the resurrection of the dead,’ 
With this assurance of union with Christ, 
and the glorious hope of the resurrection 
before us, we can surely ‘ endure hardness 


as good soldiers.’ t 


Heart Changes. 

The heart ! how mysterious are its beat- 
ings! It pulsates and vibrates with every 
breath of feeling; now swelling and burst- 
ing with sorrow, now hopeful and joyous 
in expectation, now fluttering and danc- 
ing in a dream of illusion, now sad and 
sour in its disappointment; ever varying in 
its sensations, at the impulsa of the hour. 
Each heart-throb goes to make up the 
sum of our existence, and to determine 
our destiny: for as the heart, so is the 
man. When Christ takes up his abode 
in the heart, he modifies and subdues all 
its emotions, pours the ‘ oil of gladness’ 
upon its wounds, in a word makes it 
pure and lovely like himself. The eye, 
that tell-tale of the heart, lights up with 
holy love, and radiates upon all around 
with its genial influence. How different 
the cold heart, with its towering intellect. 
It is like a glistening iceberg, so grand, 
but yet so cold and forbidding. Let the 
genial rays of the sun of righteousness 
fall upon that icy heart, and it will be 
melted into an ocean of love. When all 
hearts are melted together, when ‘Christ 
is all in all,’ then we shall find our long- 
ing spirits satisfied ; then shall we taste 
the joys of heaven, and the weary soul 
will be at rest. Cc. A. R. 


The best Gift. 

The idea that spiritual gifts are com- 
mitted to us for edification of each other, 
precludes all occasion of glorying, or of 
building ourselves up. They may be 
justly appreciated by considering what 
Paul says about them. He valued high- 
ly such gifts, for he says, ‘ covet earnest- 
ly the best gifts ;’ and yet, lest persons 
should overestimate them, and be con- 
tent with attainments that were not en- 
during, but were of use only to edify or 
build up the church till the judgment, 
he declared that prophecies should fail, and 
knowledge vanish away ; but the more, ex- 
cellent way’—that which would endure, 
was faith, hope and charity. H. A. N, 





Thoughts on Faith. 

As I was thinking of this passage, 
‘ without faith it is impossible to please 
God,’ I said to myself, faith is the gift of 
God, and can I exercise faith and please 
God, only as he gives it me ? It was 
replied, So it issaid, without Christ we 
can do nothing, and he is the same ‘ un- 
speaxable gift? of God. Said he to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘If thou knewest the 
gift of God,’ &c. But the question still 


God? The answer is in these words of 
Paul: ‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven ? that is, to bring Christ 
down from above ; or, Who shall descend 
into the deep? that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead. The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart : 
that is, the word of faith that we preach.’ 


From all this it appears, that Chgist 
and faith are already givéh to every 
that this is the fact, whether they v 
it or not ; and the only question is, vig 
ther they believe it. Every one that is 
truly seeking first the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness, will rejoice to believe 
it, and seize it as indeed the unspeakable 
gift of God. Receiving salvation as a free 
gift, they wiil say with Paul, ‘ Thanks be 
unto God for his unspeakable gift.’ Be- 


will soon know, that with the confessions” 
they receive power to become ‘righteous 
even as he is righteous,’ and to ‘purify 
themselves, as he is pure.’ We please 
God, when we believe that ‘he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him.’ 
Putney Commune. P. N, 





Lighting Oll from Coal. 


An economical substance for light is next in 
importance to cheap fuel. Rape-seed oii has long 
been used in Europe for lighting, especially light- 
houses, and owing to the high prices and limited 
supply of whale-oil, it is beginning to be used by 
the United States Government in its light-houses. 
Recently it has been found that the Breckenridge 
County (Kentucky) coal is capable, upon distilla- 
tion, of yielding a cheap oil for lighting and 
other purposes, and is likely to be of great advan- 
tage to the county, Next to cheap lighting oul, 
will be an economical apparatus for lighting isola- 
ted houses by gas. We are pretty much tired of the 
lamp in any of its modifications; it is getting too 
slow even for the country. The following account 
of the new coal oil we clip from a commercial 
article in the Tribune: 


“The whale, upon which we now depend for 
oil, is rapidly bemg driven by the energy of our 
fishermen into inaccessible seas, and will before 
many years, at the present rate of destruction, 
entirely disappear. By the discovery of the pres- 
ence of a true illuminating and lubricating fluid 
residing in certain descriptions of coal, we have 
become independent of such a misfortune, and the 
whole whaling fleet might be laid up to rct, and 
we should still have light. 

The production of oil from coal is not a new dis- 
covery, but the discovery of coal beds in this 
country of a character to yield a sufficient amount 
of oil to pay the expense of extraction, has but 
recently been made. In Scotland the Boghead 
Coal has for several years been used solely for 
distillation, being far too valuable for fuel. The 
oil from this coal is used upon the English and 
French Railroads, and the demand is always in 
excess of the supply. Railroad managers prefer 
it to the best sperm oil.” In Nova Scotia there is 
another deposit of coal at the Prince Albert Mine 
which also yields a good quality of oil; and 
these. with the exception of the Breckenridge, 
are the only localities yet known’ where the coal 
yields a sufficient quantity of ot to pay the ex- 
pense of manufacturing. Since the experiments 
of the Breckenridge Co. were made with such a 
eucceesful result, the whole country has been ex- 
plored for oi!-bearing coals, but thus far the ex- 
periwents have resulted in disappointment. No 
eoal has been yet found which could be made to 
yield much more than one half the results of the 
Breckenridge, and of course could not coie into 
competition with it. 

When the announcement was first made of the 
developments in regard to the value of this coal 
for disiillation, the statements were ridiculed as 
inzredible; but the practical working reeult has, 
if anything, exceeded the anticipations excited by 
the preliminary experiments. The products of 
the coal are purer, and the quantity larger. The 
purposes to which they can be applied are also 
more numerous, 

We have taken up this matter at this time to 
show the public what has been the progress of 
this Company during the last six months, and 
what may be expected for the future. These re- 
sults are of manifest public importance, as marking 
the advance of a new branch of industry, and an 
entirely new development of the mineral wealth 
of vur country. When the experiments with this 
coal had fully satisfied the parties engaged in 
them of its great value as an oil-producer, a Com- 
pany was at once formed, under the management 
of the Messrs. Cairns, who made a contract for 
series of years with the Breckenridge Coal Con.- 
pany for a supply of their coal, and commenced 
putting up works for manufacturing oil at Claver- 
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the Coal Company. As the works a 
completion, and as the great value of the Breck- 
enridge Coal for oil prsperrs became more thor- 
vughly established, it was thought to be the best 
— for both parties to consolidate the Coal 
and Oil Companies, which was accordingly done. 
Extensive fire-proof works have been erected at 
an expenditure of $60,000, capable of containing 
thirty retorts, with, the necessary tanks, stills, 
&c., for refining the crude oil. Of these, twelve 
retorts have been in operation for some months, 
and the remaining eighteen are ready. The oper- 
ations of the Company have been very much em- 
oe by the unusually low stage of water in 


hio River, which, by entirely suspending 
tion, has detained the additional stills of 
m Company. at ;Louisville, and prevented the 
shipments of oil. The Company have now on 
hand. 45,000 gallens of crude oil, and 5,000 gallons 
of refined, and are manufacturing at the rate of 
6,000 gals. per week. The accumulation of crude 
gil.is. occasioned by the want of the stills detained 
at’ Louiayille by low water. When these stills 
arrive, and the remaining eighteen retorts are 
brought into use, the product of the Company 
will be 15,000 gals. crude, or 14,000 gals. refined 
oil per week. This would give 780,000 gals., or 
19,500 bbls. perannum. The substances obtained 
»by ithe distillation of each tun of this coal are, 
burning and lubricating oils, benzole, naphtha, 
parafine, and a residuum of asphaltum. The coke 
left. after the operation, is used for fuel under 
the. retorts and stills, /and is ample for that pur- 
pose. ; Eyery tun of coal produces 90 gallons of 
erude, or 7() gallons of refined oil. The burning 
oil is used,in, lamps for all illuminating purposes, 
Its merits are cheapness, brilliancy and entire 
absence of danger of explosion, which makes the 
use of camphene 80 hazardous. Its illuminating 
‘» power and duration of combustion are equal to 
rtuthe best sperm, while it costs only half as much. 
™ The lubricating product has been tested upon 
machinery and found to be equal to sperm for 
that purpose. As it can be sold at about one-half 
the price, the saving to railroads, machine-shops, 
&e., must be very great, The benzole is used 
for the manufacture of gas in portable gas-ma. 
chines. These are much used in isolated buildings, 
and in the country, where gas companies are not 
yet an institution. The nipatha is used for 
various purposes, and is vali as a solvent for 
India-Rubber and gutta perc&i. The parafine is 
a product exactly resemblifig wax, and is used 
for making candles, The athount obtained of this 
product is some 2,000 lbs.” from 100 tons of coal. 
This substance has been’ found very valuable in 
the dressing of tanned ékins—putting on the fine 
face and softness witith characterize the French 
dressed skins. +“! 

As an explication of the national importance of 
this enterprise, we have made a computation of 
its comparative'results with those of the whaling 
fleet, by which it will be seen that the product is 
enormous in view of the capital, number of men 
and time employed. In 1855 there were engaged 
in the whale fishery 635 vessels, of all sizes, with 
an aggregate of about 200,000 tuns, and employ- 
ing in all departments some 15,000 men and 
$10,000,000 capital.‘ The product of the fishery 
was 72,649 bbls. sperm and 184,015 bbls. right 
whale oil. The average time employed to produce 
this result was 42 menths for the sperm whalers 
and 30 months for the right whalers, making a 
general average of 36 months. The sperm oil 
sold at‘an average of $1 77 2-10 per gallon, and 

“the whale at 71 3-10. At these prices the azgre- 
“gate sales of the entire product realized in round 
numbers ten/and a half millions of dollars. The 
present product of the Breckenridge works is, 
‘with 30 men, say 675,000 gallons annually. The 
same number of men and the same amount of 
capital as the whale fishery requires, employed in 
the production of oil from Breckenridge coal, 
would produce in twelve months the enormous 
amouut of $275,000,000, instead of $10,500,000, 
as above. The whalebone in the one case, and 
the products other than oil in the other, are 
omitted from thé'calculation. Of course this com-. 
parison is Only made as a curiosity, for its won- 
derful results. No one supposes that whale-fishing 
will be abandoned as long as whales can be found 
in the remotest portions of the great deep to re- 
ward the courage and enterprise of our hardy 
whalers. . But-we look to the Breckenridge Oil 
Company asa valuable auxiliary to supply the 
vacuum caused: by the annually decreasing num- 
ber: of whales killed, and to keep down the prices 
of iHuminating‘‘and lubricating oils within the | 
nears of laboring and mechanical classes. And 
in this light we take a warm interest in its success, 
and desire'to ‘aid it by all the means in our power. 

We are not sure but the prospects are pretty 
good for the poor whales. They ought to get up 
a celebration. Fancy the toasts that would be 
gven! The chairman, an old whale, who has 
survived the terrors of a hundred seasons, by 
glways putting for the North-west passage at the. 
critical moment—though he has four harpoons 
sticking in his skin—thus opens the meeting: 
“This is a great day for us, my blubbery young 
friends ; and a day of mourning for the sharks, 
who will no longer have so many bones to pick. 
For that pertinacious little two-legged wretch, 
who has run his irons into the fat sides of so 
many of my dear comrades, and evaporated them 
into lamplight, has at last discovered that he can 
get grease enough by roasting stones. Wish he 
had found it out a hundred yearsago! However, 
I rejoice at last to be able to give you the toast, 


THE CIRCULAR, 


hed | Drank in great gulps of sea-water, amid a tempest 


of tails, and spouts of enthusiasm. 





Hunting the Walrus. 

Forced by the severity of the season to remain 
another winter-locked in the ice, abandoned by a 
portion of his. party, and likely to suffer from an 
inadequate. and imperfect diet, Dr. Kane found 
himself forced to enter into. communication with 
the Esquimaux, and to avail himself of their skill 
in hunting. The following account of the Walrus 
and Walrus hunting, taken from ‘Arctic Explora- 
tions,’ will be found interesting: 

The head of the walrus has not the charac- 


frontal bone is so covered as to present a steep 
descent to the eyes and a square, blocked-out 
aspect to the upper face. The muzzle is less 

rotruding than the seal’s, and the cheeks and 
fips are completely masked by the heavy quill- 
lik« bristles Add to this the tusks as a gar- 
niture to the lower face ; and you have for the 
walrus a grim, ferocious aspect peculiarly his 
own. I have seen him with tusks nearly thir- 
ty inches long ; his body not less than eighteen 
feet. When of this size he certainly reminds 
you of the elephant more than any other liv- 
ing monster. ; 

The resemblance of the walrus to man has: 
been greatly overrated. The notion occurs in our 
systematic treatises, accompanied with the sug- 

estion that this animal may have represented 
the merman and mermaid. The square, block- 
ed-out head which I have noticed, effectually 
destroys the resemblance to humanity when 
distant, and the collosal size does the same when 
near. Some of the seals deserve the distinc- 
tion much more: the size of the head, the 
regularity of the facial oval, the droop of the 
shoulders, even the movements of this animal, 
whether singly or in group, remind you strik- 
ingly of man. 

The party which Morton attended upon 
their walrus-hunt had three sledges. One was 
to be taken to a cache in the neighborhood ; the 
other two dragged at a quick run toward the open 
water, about ten miles off to the southwest. They 
had but nine dogs to these two sledges, one 
man only riding, the others running by turns. 
As they neared the new ice, and where the 
black wastes of mingled cloud and water be- 
tokened the open sea, they would from time to 
time remove their hoods and listen intently 
for the animal’s voice. 

After a while Myouk became convinced, 
from signs or sounds, or both,—for they were 
inappreciable by Morton,—that the walrus 
were waiting for him in a small space of re- 
cently-open water that was glazed over with a 
few day’s growth of ice; and moving gently 
on, they soon heard the characteristic bellow 
of a bull awuk. The walrus, like some of the 
higher order of beings to which he has been 
compared, .is fond of his own music, and will lie 
for Nour listening to himself. His vocaliza- 
tion is something between the mooing of a cow 
and the deepest baying of a mastiff: very 
round and full, with its barks or detached notes 
repeated rather quickly seven to nine times in 
in succession. 

The party now formed in single file, follow- 
ing in each other’s steps; and guided by an 
admirable knowledge of ise-topography, wound 
behind hummocks and ridges in a serpentine 
approach toward a group of pond-like discolor- 
ations, recently-frozen ice-spots, but surround- 
ed by firmer and older ice. 

When within half a mile of these, the line 
broke, and each man crawled toward u separate 
pool; Morton on his hands and knees following 
Myouk. In a few minutes the walrus were in 
sight. They were five in number, rising at 
intervals through the ice in a body, and break- 
ing it up with an explosive puff that might 
have been heard for miles. Two large grim- 
looking males were conspicuous as the leaders 
of the group. 

Now for the marvel of the craft. When .the 
walrus is above water, the hunter is flat and 
motionless ; as he begins to sink, alert and 
ready for a spring. The animal’s head is 
hardly below the water-line before every man 
is in a rapid run; apd again, as if by instinct, 
before the beast returns, all are motionless be- 
hind protecting knolls of ice. They scem to 
know beforehand not oniy the time he will be 
absent, but the very spot at which he will re- 
appear. In this way, hiding and advancing by 
turns, Myouk, with Morton at his heels, has 
reached a plate of thin ige, hardly strong enough 
to bear them, at the yery brink of the water- 
nool the walrus are cyrvetting in. 

Myouk, till now phlegmatic, seems to waken 
with excitement. Hig ¢ojl of walrus-hide, a 
well-trimmed line of mapy fathoms’ length, is 
lying at his side He fixes one end of it in an 
iron barb, and fastens this loosely by a socket 
upon a shaft of unicorn’s horn: the other end 
is already’ looped, or, as sailors would say, 
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‘doubled in a bight.’ It is the work of a mo 


teristic oval of the seal: on.the contrary, the 





ment. He has grasped the harpoon ; the water 
is in motion. Puffing with pent-up respiration, 
the walrus is within a couple of’ fathoms, close 
before him. Myouk rises slowly; his right 
arm thrown back, the: left flat at hisside. The 
walrus looks about him, shaking the water 
from his crest: Myouk throws up his left arm ; 
and the animal, rising breast-high, fixes one 
look before he plunges. It has cost him all 
that curiosity can cost: the harpoon is buried 
under his left flipper. 

Though the awuk is down in a moment, My- 
ouk is running at desparate speed from the scene 
of his vietory, paying off line freely, but clutch- 
ing the end by itsioop. He seizes as he runs 
small stick of bone, rudely pointed with iron, 
and by a.sudden movement drives it into the 
ice ; to this he secures his line, pressing it down 
close to.the ice-surface with his feet. 

Now.comes the struggle. The hole is dashed 
in mad commotion with the struggles of the 
wounded beast ; the line is drawn tight at one 
moment, the next relaxed: the hunter has not 
left his statiun. There is a crash of the ice ; 
and rearing up through it are two wairuses, not 
many yards from where he stands. One of 
them, the male, is excited and seemingly terri- 
fied; the other, the female, collected and 
vengeful. Down they go again, after one grim 
survey of the field; and on the instant Myouk 
has changed his positiop, carrying his coil with 
him and fixing it anew. 

He has hardly fixed it before the pair have 

ain risen, breaking up an area of ten feet 
diameter about the very spot he left: As they 
siuk once more he again changes his place.— 
And so the conflict goes on between address 
and force, till the victim, half exhausted, re- 
ceives a second wound, and is played like a 
trout by the angler’s reel. 

The instinct of attack which characterizes 
the walrus is interesting to the naturalist, as it 
is characteristic also of the land animals, the 
pachyderms, with which he is classed. When 
wounded, he rises high out of the water, plunges 
heavily against the ice, and ‘strives to raise 
himself with his fore-flippers upon its surface. 
As it breaks under his weight, his countenance 
assumes a still more vindictive expression, his 
bark. changes to aroar, and the foam pours 
out from his jaws till it froths his beard. 

Even when not excited, he manages his 
tusks bravely. They are so strong that he 
uses them to grapple the rocks with, and climbs 
steeps of ice a and which would be inac- 
cessible to him without their aid. He ascends 
in this way rocky islands that are sixty anda 
hundred feet above the leyel of the sea; and I 
have myself seen him in these elevated posi- 
tions basking with his young in the cool sun- 
shine of August and September. 

He can strike a fearful blow; but prefers 
charging with his tusks in a soldierly manner. 
I do not doubt the old stories of the Spitzber- 
gen fisheries.and Cherie Island, where the wal- 
rus put to flight the crowds of Huropean boats. 
Awuk is the lion of the Danish Esquimaux, 
and they always speak of him with the highest 
respect. 

Thats heard of oomiaks being detained for 
days ata time at the crossings of straits and 
passages which he invested. Governor Flais- 
cher told me that, in 1830, a brown walrus, 
which, acording to the Esquimaux, is the fierc- 
est, after being lanced and maimed near Uper- 
navik, routed his numerous assailants, and drove 
them in fear to seek for help from the settle- 
ment. His movements were so violent as to 
jerk out the harpoons that were stuck into him. 

The governor slew him with great difficulty 
after several rifle-shots and lance-wounds from 
his whaleboat. 

On another occasion, a young and adventur- 
ous Inuit plunged his nalegeit into a brown 
walrus ; but, startled by the savage demeanor 
of the beagt, called for help before usiug the 
lance. The older mem in vain cautioned him 
to desist. ‘It is a brown walrus,’ said they: 
* Auvek-Kajok!’ ‘Hold back.’ Finding the 
caution disregarded, his only brother rowed 
forward and plupged the second harpoon. Al- 
most in an instgnt the animal charged upon the 
kayacker, rippjng him up, as the description 
went, after the fashion of his sylvan brother, 
the wild boar. The story was teld to me with 
much animation; how the brother remajnin 
rescued the corpse of the brother dead ; and 
how, as they hauled it up on the ice-floes, the 
ferocious beast plunged in foaming circles, seek- 
ing fresh victims in that part of the sea which 
was discolored by his blood. 

Some idea may be formed of the ferocity of 
of the walrus, from the fact that the battle 
which Morton witnessed, not without sharing 
some of its danger, lasted four hours; durin; 
which the animal rushed continually at the 
Esquimaux as they approached, tearing off 
great tables of ice with his tusks, and showin 
no indications of fear whatever. He receive 
upwards of seventy lance-wounds,—Morton 


hooked by his tusks to the margin of the ice, 
unable or unwilling to retire. His female 
fought in the same manner, but fled on receiv- 
ing a lance-wound. 

The Esquimaux seemed to be fully aware of 
the danger of venturing too near ; for at the 
first onset of the walrus they jumped back far 
enough to be clear of the broken ice. Mor- 
ton described the last three hours as wearin 
on both sides, the aspect of an unbroken aed 
scemingly doubtful combat. 

The method of landing the beast upon the 
ice, too, showed a great deal of clever contriv- 
ance. They,made two pair of incisions in the 
neck, where the hide is very thick, about six 
inches apart and parallel to each other, so as 
to form a couple of bands. A line of cut 
hide, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
was passed aniir one of these bands and car- 
ried up on the ice to: fitm stick well secured 
in the floe, where it-went through aloop, and 
was then taken back to the animal, made to 

ass under the second band, and led off to the 
Senlenmn This formed a-sost of ‘ double 
purchase,’ the blubber so lubricating the cord 
as to admit of a free movement. By this con- 
trivance the beast weighing some seven hun- 
dred pounds, was hauled up and butchered at 
leisure. 





Txe Moon.—Dr. Scoresby, in an aecount 
that he has given of’ some recent observations 
made with the Harl of Rosse’s telescope, says : 


‘ With respect to the moon, every object on 
its surface of one hundred feet was now dis- 
tinctly to be seen, and he had no doubt that 
uader favorable circumstances it would be so 
with objects sixty feet in hight. On its sur- 
face were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, 
and.masses of stone almost innumerable. He 
had no doubt that if such a building as he was 
then in were upon the surface of the moon, it 
would be rendered visible by these instruments. 
But there were no signs of inhabitants such 
as ours, no vestige of architectural remains to 
show that the moon is or ever was inhabited by 
a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It pre- 
sented no ap nee which could lead to the 
supposition that it contained any thing like the 
green fields and lovely verdure of this beautiful 
world of ours. There was: no water visible, 
not a sea, or river, or even the measure of the 
reservoir for supplying town or factory; all 
seemed desolate.’ 





A Great Honey Crop.—Mr. M.Quinby of 
St. Johnaville, aentpeees County, N. Y. has 
sold this year upward of 20,000 pounds of hon- 
ey, principally produced by himself, and the 
remainder by a how neighbors who have follow- 
ed his example. Himself and son make the 
production of honey a business, and undoubt- 
edly a very profitable one. The honey is de- 
posited by the bees in small, cheap boxes, with 
glass sides and ends; and sold in the same by 
weight, ineluding the weight of boxes.— Z7i- 

une. 





Enormous Jersey Pears.—The largest pears 
of which we have any record, were shown us 
this morning, by Dr. I. M. Ward, who raised 
them at his chateau, on the old upper road to 
Elizabethtown. They are the kind known as the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, the Jargest of which we 
saw balance two pounds and three and a half 
ounces on the scajes, and measured one foot, three 
and three-quarter inches around its greatest cir- 
cumference.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 





Peter Parley, in his ‘ Recollections of His Life- 
time,’ tells the following capital anecdote in illus- 
tration of a familiar trait of our national character: 

Some years ago a young New Englander 
found himself in the back part of Pennsylvania, 
ashore as to the means of living. In this strait 
he applied toa wealthy Quaker in the neighbor- 
hood for help. 

‘I will farnjsh thee with work, and pay thee 
for it, friend,’ said the Quaker; ‘ but it is not 
my custom to give alms to one able to labor, 
like thee.’ 

‘ Well, that’s all I want,’ said the Yankee : 
‘of course I am willing to work.’ : 

‘ What can thee do, friend 7? 

‘Any thing. I will do any thing to get a lit- 
tle money, to help me out of my difficulties.’ 

‘Well there is a log yonder, and there is an 
axe. Thee may pound on the log with the 
head of the axe, and if thee is diligent and 
faithful, I will pay thee a dollar a day.’ 

, ‘Agreed; I’das soon do that as any thins 
else.’ 

And so the youth went to work and pounded 
lustily with the head of the axe upon the log. 
After a time he paused to take breath; then 
he began again. But after half an hour he 
stopped, threw down the axe impatiently, and 
walked away, saying, ‘J’ll be hanged if I’Y 





counted o¥er sixty ; and even then he remained 


cut wood without seeing the chips fly.’ 
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